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Portraits by Gainsborough 
XIL 


Notes on ‘ King’ 
Clarenza 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
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Memorabilia. 

Music and Letters for January the 

general reader will find two good papers on 
musical life in the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Percy M. Young’s ‘Gossip in the Music- 
Room,’ and Miss Mollie Sands’s ‘ The 
Singing - Master in Eighteenth - Century 
England.’ The most interesting part of Miss 
Sands’s paper is concerned with the system 
of apprenticing pupils to their singing-master. 
This had its advantages, among which was the 
fact that master and apprentice were under 
obligations so serious that neither could well 
enter into the contract lightly. A premium, 
it seems, was not always paid and the teacher 
had to wait for remuneration till the pupil 
had scored a success; whence the third-rate 
aspirer came to be soon eliminated. On his 
side, the pupil knew that, if he did not mean 
to be turned out, he must satisfy a master 
who was “ teacher, guardian and impresario 
all in one.’”’? The musical education given to 
the apprentice was thorough-going, it being 
the theory that good singing required real 
musicianship; not a few of the great singers 
of the eighteenth century could perform on 
some instrument in public and even compose. 

Mr. Young’s paper is chiefly about the 
Burneys. He thinks that the influence of 
music in Fanny Burney’s life and achieve- 
ment has not n adequately appreciated, 
and he also demurs to the statement that 
Fanny was “‘ self-educated,’’ for he considers 
that her close association with her father was 
as truly education as her sisters’ schooling— 
probably more so. The paper describes what 
music meant to the Burney circle—a matter 
to which the literary critic might well give 
closer attention. 


[HE Winter number for 1941 of the Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Re- 
search, besides informative and_ well- 
illustrated articles on uniforms, by the Rev. 


Percy Sumner, Mr. Godfrey Brennan and 
Captain Russell Steele draws its readers to 
fight divers British battles and campaigns 
over again. Here are Mr. C. T. Atkinson’s 
‘ British Forces in North America, 1774-81’ 
—a third instalment—and the same writer’s 
account of ‘The Highlanders in Westphalia 
1760-62, and the Development of Light In- 
fantry.’ Major G. Tylden has a paper on 
‘South Africa, 1877-78: the Ninth Kaffir 
War,’ and General Biddulph prints a con- 
temporary letter from a Corporal of the 2nd 
Battalion of the Black Watch describing the 
Battle of Magersfontein. ‘ Fire Effect,’ also 
by Major Tylden, gives some interesting 
details on the problem of how to avoid pre- 
senting the enemy with an easy target. He 
recalls how at Hougoumont the red-brick wall 
in the orchard dréw heavy fire from the 
French because it was taken for a British 
line seen through smoke; and how at the 
Alma the French made the reverse mistake, 
thinking that a formation of Russians in their 
grey greatcoats was a stone wall. Hamilton 
Smith’s experiments with red, green and iron- 
grey targets proved the superiority of the 
grey, which stood up to the test, while the red 
and the green were both cut to pieces. Notes 
on experiments with different arms give 
curious evidence of general tendency to waste 
ammunition, distance judging and target 
recognition affording with any weapon the 
chief factors for success, and fire effect being 
‘as always, peculiarly the prerogative of the 
coolest and best trained.”’ 


‘HE current number of La France Libre, 
besides comment from several angles on 
guerre planétaire,’”’ has an article by 
Denise V. Ayme, on the present policy of well- 
known French periodicals. The Revue des 
Deux Mondes, being too old now to be 
‘‘yebelle’’ is a firm supporter of Pétain; nor 
is there much encouragement for liberty to be 
found in la Nouvelle Revue Francaise or the 
Revue Universelle. The account is melan- 
choly reading, but worth noting. 


WE have received a reprint of an interesting 
article in the Dental Magazine and Oral 
Topics for September last by our corres- 
pondent Mr. B. R. Townend on ‘ Porcelain 
Teeth and the Chevalier Dubois de Chemant.’ 
Mr. Townend uses ‘‘ denture’’ for what used 
to be known as a ‘‘ plate.” The ‘O.E.D.’ 
quotes ‘‘ denture ’’ first from 1874, but we do 
not recall the word as in general use. Perhaps 
it is now making its way into ordinary use as 
distinct from technica] English. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PORTRAITS BY GAINSBOROUGH OF 
THE ALLIED FAMILY OF BURROUGH, 
OF SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. 

(See ante p. 2.) 


Burrough Portraits by Gainsborough 
mentioned in Exhibition and Sale Catalogues. 


(THERE were only two portraits by Gains- 
borough of the family of Burrough, allied 
to him by marriage, scheduled in the List 
in Fulcher’s ‘ Life of Thomas 
ainsborough, R.A.’ In the two edns., issued 
in 1856, the surname is spelt throughout as 
Burroughs,’”’ not ‘‘ Burrows,’ as W. B. S. 
says. In Fulcher’s list, the sitters are named 
Burroughs,’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Burroughs.” 
Both pictures were at the time of writing, 
1855, in the possession of Gainsborough 
Dupont, No. 2, of Wicken End Sudbury, a 
business man, a farmer, and an artist and 
collector of pictures, who also owned the por- 
traits by Gainsborough of Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Dupont, the lady being Sarah, bapt. 
28 Aug., 1715, 3rd sister of Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A., their son, the favourite 
nephew of, and an excellent painter and 
engraver trained by, the artist, at whose 
funeral he was chief mourner, being Gains- 
borough Dupont, No. 1, 1754-1797; who d. 
unm., leaving his next brother, Richard 
Dupont, 1759-1837, his heir-at-law; whose 
eldest son, the above Gainsborough Dupont, 
No. 2, was more correctly Richard Gains- 
borough Dupont, 1789-1874. These relation- 
ships, here brought together, may be of 
interest to students of Gainsborough’s works, 
and his Dupont kinsfolk. 

On the death of his uncle, Gainsborough Dupont, 
No. 1, is said to have completed several of his un- 
finished pictures, and a good many portraits which 
now bear the name of the older man are, probably 
at least, the work of his nephew—Cosmo Monk- 
house in the D.N.B., and later Sir Walter Arm- 
strong, Portfolio Series, 1894. 

The portraits of ‘“‘ Mr. Burroughs,’ and 
‘Mrs. Burroughs,’ included in Fulcher’s 
List. The dimensions and oval-shaped frames 
correspond with those of the two portraits lent 
by Miss Josephine Savile (sic) for inclusion 
in the 1885 Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of 
Paintings by Gainsborough, which were des- 
cribed in the Catalogue as of ‘‘Mr. Burrough’’ 
and ‘“‘ Mr. Burrough,’’—the latter an obvious 
printer’s error for Mrs. Burrough. 


The first of these portraits, exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Galley, described as of ‘‘ Mr. Bur- 
rough in Blue Coat,’’ was sold on 15 July, 
1893, at Christie’s; the owner being F. D, 
Reynolds, and the purchaser, Mr. Wylie. In 
1896, it was presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, by a generous 
patron of art, and a trustee of the Museum, 
the late Mr. George A. Hearn, a New York 
merchant, in the belief that it represented the 
““Uncle of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.’’, 
Humphrey Burrough; and as the picture 
which was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
Exhibition in 1885.3 Such identification of 
the sitter has since been suspect. The trustees 
of the Museum, with the most charming cour- 
tesy, have had made a special photograph for 
the compiler, and granted permission for its 
reproduction in the present article. In addi- 
tion, a description of the costume worn was 
provided by Mr. Hermann W. Williams, Jr., 
Assistant at the Museum, Dept. of Paintings, 
“The coat dark blue, with gold buttons and 
gold braid at the buttonholes. The stock ie, 
of course, white. There is no indication that 
the sitter was a cleric’; the need for check- 
ing the identity of the sitter as the ‘‘ Rev. 
Humphrey Burroughs ’’ is emphasized. The 
dress depicts a gentleman of the period; and 
there is some resemblance featurally to that 
seen in the portrait of Preb. Henry Bur- 
rough, D.D., in scarlet,gown. It was pre- 
sented by himself to ‘‘St, Catherine Hall 
Combination ”’ (i.e., Common Room), Cam- 
bridge, where it yet hangs, Aug. 8, 1775; 
Cole, ib. The donor graduated at St. Cath- 
arine’s, B.A., 1742/3; M.A., 1746; and was 
Fellow, 1745. His portrait, attributed to 
Romney, without, as yet, entirely established 
proof, but evidently a ‘‘speaking likeness,” 
now hangs in the Master’s Lodge, and the 
compiler most gratefully has to acknowledge 
permission by the present Master, the Rev. 
H. J. Chaytor, Litt.D., to have a photograph 
made, for publication. 

Of the second portrait exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1885, in reply to 
enquiries from the compiler, in 1938, the ever 
most obliging Messrs, Christie, Manson and 
Woods, wrote: 

The portrait of Mrs. Burroughs which you men- 
tion was sold by us in the Louis Huth Sale on 
May 20th, 1905, as Lot 99. It was bought by 

3A most distinguished British authority when 
passing through New York expressed doubt whether 
this portrait was wholly by Gainsborough, and was 
inclined to the belief that while it might be the un- 
finished work of Gainsborough, completed later by 
Gainsborough Dupont, No. 1, it was, in his opinion, 
more probably a copy by that talented under-study. 
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Wallis for 900 guineas, The picture was described 
in our Catalogue: ‘“*7T. Gainsborough, R.A. 
Portrait of Mrs. Burroughs, in black cape, tied 
with black and white striped ribbons over a white 
dress; white cap, covered with black lace, and tied 
under her chin. In an oval, 30 in. x 25 in. 
Exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1885. From 
the Collection of Miss Josephine Saville. 

In 1874, a portrait by Gainsborough of a 
‘Mrs. Burroughs’ was purchased by Henry 
Graves and Co,; and in the same year, they 
published, in ‘ Engravings from the Works 
of Thomas. Gainsborough, R.A., by J. Scott, 
G. Every, G. Sandby and other Eminent 
Engravers,’ an excellent mezzotint by J. 
Scott, described in the British Museum Cata- 
logue as: “ H.L., to right, in cap; oval; 5” 
x 4”,”" As Gainsborough Dupont (No. 2), 
according to Fulcher, ib. possessed this pic- 
ture in 1855, it is fair to assume that it was 
purchased at his death, in 1874, by Henry 
Graves and Co. ; and since it corresponds with 
the portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Burrough ’’ exhibited 
in the 1885 Grosvenor Gallery exhibition by 
Miss Josephine Savill, as from her collection, 
the inference is that, unless she had purchased 
it when the Henry Graves firm gave up busi- 
ness, it must be a replica, which perhaps 
descended to her, through her mother, from 
her grandfather, General Addison, executor 
of Mrs. Nathaniel Burrough, or by purchase 
from a descendant of that family. Authentic 
information is therefore desirable as to how 
Miss Savill’s copy was secured and descended, 
and its present whereabouts. 

James Scott, 1808-1896, for many years 
signed as ‘‘ J. Scott,’’ until, for distinction, 
he altered it to “‘ James Scott.’’ He was born 
on 1 July, 1808, and search by the compiler 
revealed that he had lived at Hornsey; and 
as ‘‘ James Scott, Artist (Steel Engraver), 
aged 86 years,’’ died 3 Jan., 1896, at Middle 
Lane, Hornsey, in the presence of his son, 
J. T. Scott, of ‘‘ Tantallon, Elm Park Road, 
Finchley,’”’ now, in 1941, living in New York. 
Having died later than 1872, the burial was 
recorded at the District Registry, Edmonton, 
Middlesex, where the certificate of burial was 
secured, thanks to the information kindly 
supplied by the Borough of Hornsey Central 
Mr. J. G. Faraday. 

In the British Museum ‘ Engraved Por- 
traits,’ Vol. i., A.—C., ed. 1905, this mezzo- 
tint of an elderly lady, ‘‘ Mrs. Burroughs,” 
is doubtfully suggested by the then Assistant 
Keeper of the Print Department to be 
“?Grandmother of Gainsborough.”’ The 
owner and occupier of Ye Christopher in the 
parish of St. Gregory, Sudbury, previously 
mentioned, Henry Burrough, was bur. 5 


March, 1720/21; and his widow and execu- 
trix, Mary, d. 1722; their son, the Rector of 
Borley, Humphrey, being co-executor with his 
mother, whose dau., Mary, Mrs. John Gains- 
borough, was. mother of the artist.. His 
grandmother, correctly ‘‘ Mrs. Burrough,”’ 
thus died five years before he was born. 

The only remaining Burrough Portrait by 
Gainsborough known through Sale or Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues is that of the lady named 
““Mrs. Seelic,’’ in the Memorandum of 
W. B. S. of whom Messrs. Christie, Manson 
and Woods were good enough to supply, from 
their Catalogue of the Sale on 14 Jan., 1905, 
these particulars : 

T. Gainsborough, R.A. 

Lot 87. ‘* Portrait of Mrs. Seeley, Sister of Dr. 

Burroughs, in blue and white dress. 30 in. x 25 in. 


This portrait realised the sum of 150 guineas,” the 
purchaser being Mr. .. . Hughes. 


Summary, 

Authentic information from these two wills, 
and from Exhibition and Christie’s Sale 
Catalogues, etc., confirms the statement by 
W. B. S. that a group of portraits was 
mag by Gainsborough, including: 1, Preb. 
lenry Burrough, 1721-1773; 2. his brother, 
Nathaniel, 1723-1794; 3. their younger sister, 
Mary, bapt. 16 Aug., 1728; bur. 13 July, 
1792 (Mar. Lic., 19 Feb., 1766, to Jolin 
Sealy); and 4. a crayon portrait, Martha 
Hopkins, bapt. 14 Sept., 1743; m. 28 Feb., 
1771, Nathaniel Burrough ; with 5. an elderly 
lady, ‘‘ Mrs. Burroughs,’’ engraved as a 
beautiful mezzotint from the original by 
James Scott. 

When these five portraits were executed, 
neither of the two wives of Preb. Henry Bur- 
rough, born Caroline Butts, 1728-1751, and 
Jane Audley, 1730-1798, could be styled 
‘“‘elderly,’’ a description applicable. to the 
only other ‘‘ Mrs. sete who, accord- 
ingly, is here identified as the Rector of 
Borley’s wife, Philadelphia, otherwise 
Philippa Bisbie, bapt. 8 Aug., 1688; bur. 20 
Dec., 1765; m. 20 Dec., 1717, when aged about 
twenty-seven, Humphrey Burrough, b. 1 Nov., 
1689; bur. 10 Oct., 1757; Rector of Borley. 
It can hardly be doubted that Humphrey was 
painted at some time by his nephew and pupil 
at the ancient Sudbury Grammar School. 
This institution, instead of being expertly 
restored under direction of an architect of 
antiquarian taste, was demolished in 1858 by 
some ‘‘ absent-minded beggar,’’ wholly devoid 
of intelligent imagination, and unaware that 
all such relics of the past, large and small, 
are, even on the lowest commercial grounds, 
ancient smithies, etc., expertly re-conditioned, 
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Rev. Preb. Dr. Henry Burrough, 1721-1773. Vicar of 2. Nathaniel Burrough, 1723-1794; 

Wisbech from 1749. Portrait, at St. Catharine’s, Cam- Hopkins. Photo presented by Metropolitan Museum of 

bridge, wearing the scarlet robes of the D.D. conferred Art, New York. Copy by A. C. Cooper & Sons, Rose & 

1766. Attributed to Romney, and suggested to be dated Crown Yard, King Street, S.W.1. 

c. 1770... Photo by Stearn & Sons, Cambridge. 4. Martha Hopkins, Mrs. Nathaniel Burrough, 1743-1830. 
. Philippa Bisbie, Mrs. Humphrey Burrough, 1688-1765; Crayon Portrait. Photo by A. C. Cooper & Sons. 

m. 1717, the Rector of Borley, 1689-1757. Engraved by The portraits Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were executed by 

James. Scott, 1808-1896. Copy by A. C. Cooper & Sons. Gainsborough, ¢. 1763-64. 

“© Gainsborough’s Vortraits of the Allied Family of Burrough, of Sudbury, Suffolk, By Henry Curtis, 1942.” 
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assets to every town and village in our land. 
Fulcher, ib., two years earlier than this 
lamentable instance of fatuity, still, all over 
Britain, fay too prevalent, writes : 

near his [the artist’s] initials is a deep cut in the 
mouldering wall, an evident caricature of the 
schoolmaster, which it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to attribute to the penknife of Master 
Gainsborough. 

The head-master of the Grammar School, in 
1858, must surely have been aware of, and 
have emphasized the world-wide reputation of 
this former pupil; for when: Sir Joshua 
Reynolds remarked that ‘‘ Gainsborough was 
the first landscape-painter in Europe,” 
Richard Wilson, 1714-1782,—one of the 
greatest landscape-painters of the day, and 
previously an eminent  portrait-painter,— 
added; ‘* and the best portrait-painter, too.” 

The absence of mention in wills, etc., tends 
to negative the statement, by W. B. S., that 
the Lope to which he refers included the 
Rector of Borley. Until further confirmation, 
which would be welcome, of the statement by 
W.B. S., the present compiler submits, as the 
authentic version, that Humphrey’s alleged 
inclusion may have resulted from a distorted 
tradition; for cumulative evidence points to 
the elderly lady, presented to us in Scott’s 
fine mezzotint, as being not the ‘ third 
sister,’ so called by W. B. S., but Philippa 
Bisbie, Humphrey Burrough’s widow. Some 
day there may appear, in the Connoisseur, 
the ‘‘ Portrait of an Unknown Gentleman,”’ 
identification of whom, as Humphrey, may 
result from consideration of the featural re- 


semblances displayed in the portrait now at 
St. Catharine’s, Cambridge, of Prebendary 
Henry Burrough, D.D., and that of Nathaniel 
Burrough, now at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 


The Date of these Portraits. 


At present the date can only be determined 
by a correct appreciation of the age of the 
sitter for the pastel, now identified as Martha 
Hopkins, before her marriage in 1771. The 
picture portrays a young lady, apparently of 
about twenty-five years of age, according to 
one very shrewd observer; but the difficulty 
of accurately gauging the real age from a por- 
trait is well-known to us all; the style of 
head-dress in vogue at the time of the portrait 
may greatly add to the puzzle, 

If Humphrey Ramanan was painted, a year 
or so before his burial, 10 Oct., 1757, Martha 
Hopkins, bapt. 14 Sept., 1743, would be only 
about thirteen years old. In the crayon por- 
trait she appears to be at least twenty years 


of age; her twentieth birthday being in 1763, 
the Rector of Borley could not have been 
painted at the same time as she. was, 

The next of the Burrough family admitted 
to have been in this group, Humphrey’s 
widow, Philippa, was bur. 20 Dec., 1765, as 
‘Philadelphia Burrough,’’ at the age of 
seventy-seven. 

If Gainsborough painted his Aunt Philippa 
say some two years before her death, it fol- 
lows that all these Burrough portraits and 
the paste] are to be dated about 1763-4; per- 
haps more probably in 1764, when Martha 
Hopkins was twenty-one years of age. 

The expression of most grateful apprecia- 
tion is due to the well-known art photo- 
graphers, Messrs. A. C. Cooper and Sone, 
London, and Messrs. Stearn and Sons, 
Cambridge, and to Messrs, Langley and Sons, 
of Euston Buildings, N.W.1, who have so 
successfully reproduced the illustrations. 


Henry Courris. 


NOTES ON ‘KING’ XIL 
1201. . . . Dat poenas laudata fides, quum 
sustinet, inquit, Quos Fortuna premit. Men 
of approved worth ere now have suffered 
When Fortune frowned.—Not so; they suf- 
fered ‘‘ when they relieved those oppressed by 
Fortune.”’ 
1205. . . . suum cuique.—Cf. Tac. ‘ Ann.’ 
iv. 35, suum cuique decus  posteritas 
rependit: posterity pays every man his due 
honour. See 2670. 
1206. Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
. . Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’ 615, has a pretty 
paraphrase. Goldsmith, Essays 15, quotes 
and damns Creech, but praises an elegant and 
energetic paraphrase in Hume’s ‘ History.’ 
Addison gives a poor paraphrase in the 99th 
Guardian. 
12164. dei Wedorat, the Cretans are 
ever liars. Quoted by Callimachus, ‘ Hymn 
to Zeus,’ 8; they claimed to have the tomb of 
Zeus. Cf. Titus i. 12, ‘‘ One of themselves, a 
prophet of their own, said: ‘Cretans are 
always liars’...” (R.V.), The tradi- 
tional author was — who was a 
rophet to Cicero, Apuleius, and Diogenes aa 
1220. Laborare est orare. Chosen by W. K. 1 
Clifford as title of a Positivist version of the 
Lord’s Prayer ; see Kegan Paul’s ‘ Memories,’ 
318. The combination is a more religious 
sentiment than the popular identification, as 
in the motto of Rugby School, orando labor- 
ando; and cf. Donne to the Countess of Bed- 
ford, ‘‘ Who prayerless labours, or, without 
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this, prays, Doth but one half, that’s none.” 
The Pseudo-Bernard quoted by King is in- 
debted to ‘Lamentations,’ iii., 41. Gibbon, 
chap. viii,, quotes ‘‘a wise and _ benevolent 
maxim” from the Zendavesta: ‘‘ He who 
sows the ground with care and diligence, 
acquires a greater stock of religious merit, 
than he could gain by the repetition of ten 
thousand prayers.”’ 

1221. Cf. Labor voluptasque, dissimillima 
natura, societate quadam inter se naturali 
sunt iuncta. Livy, v., iv., 4. Toil and 
pleasure, things most unlike in nature, are 
yet united by a kind of natural bond. 

1228. Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore 
virtus. — Morris renders, ‘‘ And _lovelier 
seemeth valour set in body wrought so fair.’ 
Cf. Eurip. fr. 15, yap dper) toil? 
trapxov év Biv, tiv dgiwow tov TO Cop 
exer, this is the highest worth in life, for 
the body to have its claim to what is fair. 
Sidney quotes Virgil to his brother Robert, 
urging attention to his diet, and in the 
original ‘ Arcadia’ Pyrochles says ‘‘ Yt likes 
me muche better, when I fynde vertue in a 
fayre Lodging.’’ Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.’, i., 
501, ‘‘ For ’t gives most lustre unto Virtue’s 
feature, When she appears cloth’d in a goodly 
creature,’? to which Milton added the note 
“a handsome Shepherd as well in mind as in 
body.”’ ‘‘It is a great Attractive of common 
Favour,’’ says Hacket, ‘‘ when Virtue takes 
Cf. No. 814. 

1230. ‘‘ Stolen waters are sweet.’’ — Cf. 
Anth, Pal., v., 219: 
Rhodope, let us steal our kisses, steal the lovely 


play 
Of Aphrodite's workmanship that imitates a fray. 
Sweet is concealment, and to cheat the snaring 
guardian’s eye: 
A stolen love is sweeter far than what comes openly. 


f 1232. Add a reference to No. 2758, where 


Hugo’s French is quoted. Cf. Wiat, Sonnet 
23, ‘* But let it passe and think it is of kinde 
[natural], That often change doeth plese a 


woman’s minde.’’ 


1243. Uf. ‘Les Misérables’ iv., chap. i., 
“Tout obéit au succes, méme la grammaire.”’ 

1258. In the last line of the translation 
read ‘‘ Nor are last ’’? 

1263. Cf. Bacon, ‘Of Vain Glory,’ ‘ it 
was prettily devised of Aesop, the fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, 


u ‘ What a dust do I raise!’ ”’ 


F 1263a. L’amour est UVhistoire de la vie des 
femmes, c'est un épisode dans celle des 
hommes—Mme de Staél, Cf. Byron, ‘ Don 
Juan,’ I, i., 194, ‘‘ Man’s love is of man’s life 
a thing apart, "Tis woman’s whole existence.” 


Bulwer writing to his future wife quoted ‘‘ If 
love be an episode in men’s lives, it makes 
indeed the whole history of a woman’s.” 
(‘ Life,’ i., 173.) 

1268. The reference to Dionysius Cato 
should be 4, 20, and read sermo hominum. 
‘N. and Q.’, 1S. vii. 311, gathers previous 
entries on language concealing the thoughts, 
and sums up, “the germ of the thought 
appears in Jeremy Taylor; Lloyd and South 
improved upon it; Butler, Young and Gold- 
smith repeated it; Voltaire translated it into 
French ; Talleyrand echoed Voltaire’s words.” 
But Hayward, ‘ Essays,’ i., 49, says it was 
Harel who fathered it on Talleyrand. For 
the revealing power of speech, as in Cato, cf. 
Menander, ‘ Auletris,’ dvdpds yapaxrip 
Adyou -yvwpilerat, and King’s No. 629. 
Quintilian, II., i., 3, profert enim mores 
plerumque oratio, et animi secreta detegit. 

1273. Read La Font. As also in No. 1230. 

1278. Cf. Lucan, i., 175, mensuraque iuris 
Vis erat, might became the standard of right. 

1298. ... mea Virtute me involvo.—Cf. 
Plato, ‘ Rep.,’ v., 457a, dperjy dvti 
dpdpérovra, they will wrap virtue about 
them as a cloak. These words were modestly 
omitted—with a pause—by Pitt in the House 
of Commons, when he quoted the rest. 
(Wraxall.) 

1299. 

La vie est vaine. 

Un peu d’amour 

Un peu de haine Un peu de réve 

Et puis—bonjour ! Et puis—bonsoir ! 
—Léon Montenacken (a Belgian). 

1300. Cf. No. 1794. Meredith, ‘ The 
Shaving of Shagpat’ quotes the poet ‘‘ To 
master an Event, Study men! The minutes 
are well spent Only then.’’ Bacon, ‘ Of Love,’ 
quotes ‘‘a poor saying of Epicurus ‘ Satis 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus ’,’”’ man 
being ‘“‘ made for the contemplation of heaven, 
and all noble objects.’’ But Epicurus’ saying 
had a very special application; see Seneca, 

Tot. Leone Battista Alberti (1404-72) de 
fined the charm of architecture as ‘‘ tutta 
quella musica ’’ ; Symonds, ‘ Michael Angelo,’ 
1316a. Legere enim et non intelligere, 
negligere est. —Pref. to Cato’s Distichs. 
Scaliger would read ‘‘ nec legere’’: Reading 
without heeding is no reading. a 

1317. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ i., 10, 61, quotes 
Solon’s reason for not making a law against 
parricide—because he did not expect any. 

1320a. Le govt est en littérature comme le 
bon ton en société.—Mme de Staél. Taste is 
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in literature what a good tone is in society. 
Edward Fitzgerald called taste the feminine 
of genius, and Wordsworth ‘‘ refined co-mate 
of Truth and Beauty.’ Milton’s ‘‘ a wise and 
well-ordered appetite ’’ is good enough. 

1321. In the note, 1. 11, read payeront. 

13264. Le meilleur des mondes possibles.— 
Voltaire, ‘ Candide,’ chap. iv. From Leibniz 
(1710), Nisi inter omnes possibiles mundos 
optimus esset, Deus nullum produxisset. 

1342. Budgell told this apocryphal tale of 
Rabelais in Spectator 283. Is not the King 
Francis I? 

1355. Demetrius ‘On Style,’ iv., 222, 
quotes Theophrastus’ remark od wdévta én’ 
dxpiBeias Set paxpyyopetv, not all possible 
points should be punctiliously and tediously 
elaborated (Loeb). ‘‘ Length begets loath- 
ing,’ Jarvis, ‘Don Quixote,’ 2, chap. 26, 
gives. the point with due concision; and 
Austin Dobson’s version of Voltaire suits the 
subject better than King’s—‘“‘ the sure way to 
tedium is saying too much.”’ In the note, 
how should ‘‘ ne sut jamais écrire’’ mean 
“will never write anything,’ or anything 
other than ‘‘ never knew how to write ’”’? 

[ 1365. The French given clearly comes from 
“honores mutant mores,’’ quoted in ‘ Becket 
Material,’ iv., 257, of Becket’s conduct after 
he became archbishop, but in his case “‘ non in 
deterius.’” In ‘Don Quixote,’ 2, chap. 4, 
Carrasco warns Sancho that ‘‘ honours change 
manners.’’ Cf. Shakespeare, ‘ M. for M.,’ I., 
iii., 53, ‘‘ hence shall we see, If power change 
Pprpoee, what our seemers be.’’ ‘ Jul. Caes.,’ 
I, i., 12 ff. Falkland never knew anyone 
that a pair of lawn sleeves had not altered 

| from himself, but only bishop Juxon. 

1367. Nilence is the wit of fools.—Heywood, 
‘Hierarchie,’ i., ad fin., gives ‘‘ Silendo 
stolidus sapienti par est,’’ and “ sans langage 
le fol est sage.”’ 

1372a. Les paiens ont divinisé la vie, et les 
Chrétiens ont divinisé la mort.—Mme de 
Staél, ‘Corinne.’ The pagans deified life and 
the Christians death. 

1375a. Lesprit de Uescalier. — Stair-case 
wit. A, Dobson, ‘ Later Essays,’ 157; think- 
ing of a good repartee after leaving the salon. 

1381. For ‘‘ like ’’ read as. 

1385. In the quotation from-Bossuet read 
Tout Etat. 

1392. Hence the use of ‘‘ Amphitryon’’ for 
a host; ‘N.E.D.’s’ first example dates 1862. 
The sentence should be explained for the non- 


classic, 
G. G. L. 
V. R. 


Readers’ Queries. 


YHARLTON BARN CONVERTED INTO 
CHURCH.—Berrow’s Worcester Journal 
for 24 Dec. contains the following note : 

Mr. Wm. Carey Faulkner, the father of Mr. John 
Faulkner, of Fairfield, Gloucester, whose death was 
recently reported in our last issue, was a man of 
several estates, the latest of which, Charlton House, 
Pershore, he purchased in the early 70’s from Mr. 
Henry Workman, the well-known Evesham philan- 
thropist to whose public spirit and perseverance 
was due the erection in 1856 of the handsome 
bridge over the Avon at Evesham, and who also 
bore the entire cost of converting Charlton Parish 
Church from a splendid old barn, a clever piece of 
work carried out by Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester. 

Can any reader give the history of the 
Charlton barn? Is any other case known of 
the conversion of a barn into a church? 


W. H. Quarre ct. 


EDIGREES AND NAMES OF ARAB 
HORSES.—I read recently that there are 
famous Arabian horses which have authentic 
pedigrees going back five hundred years. Can 
this be a fact? If so, by whom and where 
are these pedigrees recorded? Is there any 

system of naming Arab horses? 

O. N. H. 


AMES OSWALD, OF WESTON-IN-ZOY- 
LAND.—I shall be very grateful for any 
information concerning James Oswald of 
Weston-in-Zoyland, who, in 1659, was pos- 
sessed of the rectory and tithes in that parish 
and tu whom a considerable quantity of fen 
land in Cambridgeshire was mortgaged by 
William Say. Oswald was also possessed of 
one-half of the manor of Much Fawley, in 
Herefordshire, which was formerly the pos- 
session of John Gwillim. 

It may be interesting to note here that the 
manor of Weston-in-Zoyland was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, who in 1570 sold it to Edward Dyer, 
the author of ‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom 
is,’ for £6,000. The conveyance from Lei- 
cester to Dyer has been recently given to 
Hereford Museum. A fine specimen of Lei- 
cester’s signature is at the foot, but unfortun- 
ately the seal is missing. 

A grant by Queen Elizabeth to her favourite 
gentlewoman, Blanche Parry, of the manor 
of Much Fawley, and other properties in 
Herefordshire, also has been given to Hereford 
Museum recently. 

F. C. Morgan, 


Curator. 
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ELIZABETH AT TILBURY.— 
Did an officer carry the royal banner or 
standard at Tilbury? Is the name of Scott 
of Scott’s Hall associated with the review? If 
60, in what capacity ? 

C. B. 


WARNER FABIAN.—He was the author 
of that excellent novel ‘ Flaming Youth.’ 
What was his real name? Can anyone give 
biographical details ? 
H. A. 


“(THE LAST OF THE BARONS.’—Of lead- 

ing people in Edward IV’s reign Bul- 
wer Lytton’s romance describes the charac- 
ters and motives in a very clear and 
interesting manner. What have historians to 
say of the book? What is the authority for 
his very sensational account of the tym- 
besteres or timbrel-women, of whom I have 
not heard elsewhere ? 


AUCHINLECK.”’—I used to hear that 
this name is the same as ‘‘ Affleck,’’ but 
the B.B.C. does not so pronounce our general. 
What are the facts? 
A. R. H. 


ATRICK’S PURGATORY.—Could some 
kindly Irish reader tell me where this is 
situated, and also both what is the nature of 
the place—glen? mountain? island? field? 
wood ?—and how and when it acquired its 
name? I believe it is in, or has some con- 

nection with, Donegal. 


APOLEON AND DEBASED SOLDIERY: 
REFERENCE WANTED.—That Hitler should 
have grounded himself in the maxims of Napoleon 
was inevitable. The raising of a whole generation 
of bestialised young robots was a pre-requisite for 
the subjugation of the relatively gentle other 
peoples upon whom he foresaw his sub-human 
Herrenvolk battening for at least a thousand 
years.” This sets one seeking for some idea of 
Napoleon’s which Hitler may have improved upon. 
Can some reader say where, in the Napoleonic 
literature, is to read the saying of Napoleon’s 
that one finds in this English translation?— 
“The worse the man, the better the soldier; if 
soldiers be not corrupt, they ought to be made so.” 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


OURCE WANTED: “THEY CLAIM NO 
THRONES.”’—From some poem on gipsies, I 
believe, come the lines as I remember them :— 
“‘ They claim no thrones, they only ask to share 
The common benefits of earth and air.” 
What is the source? 


R. 


Replies. 
CLARENZA. 
(clxxxi, 360). 


(LAR ENZA or Glarenza is a_ locality 
_prominent in mediaeval Greece, and 
which still keeps its name. is 


situated in Achaia, on the South of the 
entrance to the Gulf of Corinth, opposite the 
island of Zanti. Khlemutsi (the Slav name 
of the locality, which means a hillock), was 
changed by the Franks into Clair-Mont 
(= Clear Mount), and by the Venetians into 
Clarentza. It is at Clarentza that the Vene- 
tian or Genoese ships used to unload their 
cargoes or hire their services to the Princes 
of Morea. The port of Clarentza was called 
St. Zacharia, only the neighbouring fortress 
bearing the name of Clarentza. It was there 
that the Princes of Morea struck their coins, 
and their Peers’ Parliament assembled. 
Clarentza was taken from the Franks in 1430 
by the Despot of Mistra, Constantine 
Dragatzes. The site of mediaeval Clarentza 
is now barely recognisable near to the tiny 
village bearing the same name. A line of 
fortifications, with a moat before them at 
some points, is in evidence. The port is com- 
pletely silted up. The ruins of an old church 
may also be seen, similar in size and archi- 
tecture to the Gothic Cathedral at Andravida, 
the capital of the Princes of Morea, the name 
of which is a corruption of its French name 
of Andreville. There are people who say that 
the latter church was dedicated to Sta. Sofia, 
but this dedication was probably assigned to 
it after the occupation of the country by the 
Byzantine Despot. The original dedication 
must have been to St. Andrew, from whom the 
Frankish name of the capital is derived. As 
a matter of fact the English traveller, Ber- 
nard Randolph, who visited these places in 
the sixteenth century, reports that this cathe- 
dral was dedciated to St. Andrew. 

To put forth myself a query, is it a fact 
that the title of Duke of Clarence, conferred 
upon English royal princes, is connected with 
Clarentza ? 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 
Clarenza, Chiarenza is situ 
ated on the north-west coast of the 
Morea (Peloponnese), to the north of 
Cape Tornese (Chelonatas), Its ancient 
name was Cyllene. The promonitory on 
whose northern shore it stands is the 
westernmost part of the Morea, facing the 
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island of Zante (Zacynthus). Meyer’s ‘ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon ’ tells me that in the time 
of the Crusades an English knight held a 


duchy there. 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


ILLIAM WETMORE STORY: ‘ CON- 

VERSATIONS IN A STUDIO’ (clxxxi. 
359).—William Wetmore Story (1819-1895) 
was the son of Chief Justice Joseph Story 
(1779-1845), the eminent American jurist. 
He himself studied the law but did not prac- 
tise it, though he wrote some legal treatises. 
A sculptor, he lived in Rome from 1851, and 
so outstanding was his personal charm that 
his studio was in fact a salon. He published 
books of poems and a life of his father, whose 
statue, his own work of filial piety, is in the 
Mount Auburn Chapel, Cambridge, Mass. 
His sculptures are many and he was 
acclaimed in London in 1862 for his Cleopatra 
and for his Libyan Sibyl. London sees to 
this day an example of his art in the blitz- 
defying statue of George Peabody (1795-1869), 
who did so much to improve Anglo-American 
relations and who provided the two-and-a- 
half-million dollars fund for tenement con- 
struction in London. 


FreDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


Story was an American sculptor and poet, 
and Browning’s most intimate friend in Italy ; 
he made a bust of the poet at Rome. There 
are many references in Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s 
‘Life of Browning.’ See also ‘W. W. Story 
and his Friends,’ by Henry James (London 
1903). Story published a volume of poems, 
and recorded his wealth of knowledge about 
modern Italy, where he lived, in the two 
volumes of ‘ Roba di Roma.’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


LK-LORE; CAT’S TAIL AND STYE 

(clxxxi. 344).—I have no idea how old 
this belief is, but its widespread character 
would indicate age. Your querist will find 
references to it in G. W. Black ‘ Folk Medi- 
cine,’ London, 1883, p. 151, where the writer 
says the custom ‘‘ has long been known in 
every homestead and village of England and 
Scotland to be worth trying,’’ and references 
are given to ‘N. and Q.’ 1S. ii. 36; 5S. ii. 
184 and to ‘Choice Notes,’ p. 12. 

Only a year or two ago a Galloway lady 
gave me a vivid description how the cure was 
tried upon her when she was a girl, but the 
cat proved obstreperous and scratched her face 
80 badly that she forgot about the stye in her 
eye! 


It seems clear that the basis of the supposed 
cure is the old principle of transference of 
disease to animals or inanimate objects which 
se played such a large part in medical folk- 
ore, 

B. R. TowNeEnD, L.D.s. 


I suffered a great deal.from styes as a child 
and one day, when I was out with my mother, 
a gipsy woman approached us and, in a some- 
what hesitant manner, said that if my eye- 
lids were stroked with a cat’s tail the styes 
would disapvear. We had a gentle cat at that 
time and the experiment was tried with the 
result—strange as it may seem—that the 
styes vanished and have not recurred. This 
was some twenty-five years ago. 

Francis W. STEER. 


‘THE DEATH OF CHARLES IX (clxxxi. 

343).—In ‘ The Century of the Renais- 
sance,’ by Louis Batiffol, a volume of the 
‘National History of France,’ translated by 
Elsie Finnimore Buckley (1916), pp. 218, 239, 
the author says: 


Dr. Andelot made the daring proposal that they 
should attempt the manoeuvre which had succeeded 
in Scotland against Mary Stuart, and kidnap the 
King and the royal family at Monceaux! Coligny 
objected strongly to the idea, but the majority were 
in favour of the scheme . . . Catherine de’ Medici 
was warned in time, and she barely managed to 
beat a hurried retreat from Monceaux on 25 Sep- 
tember, 1567, and take shelter behind the walls of 
Meaux. . . “ Never should I have believed,” wrote 
Catherine to the Duke of Savoy, “ that such great 
and grievous designs against their king could have 
occurred to the minds of subjects.” “ They shall 
not give me any further alarms of the kind,” ex- 
claimed Charles IX, with oaths of unseemly vigour, 
“‘T will go into their houses and even into their 
beds to fetch out those who furnish them!” 
Tavannes was right—the Protestants had gone too 
far in conceiving such a plan; and in failing to 
carry it out, not far enough. The attempt was 
destined to weigh heavily on the future, inasmuch 
as it definitely alienated Catherine from the Hugue- 
nots; and more especially because it filled her mind 
with a perpetual terror of abduction and, perhaps, 
of general massacre... 

Charles IX did not long survive the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew (24 August, 1572), for tuberculosis, 
to which he had always had a tendency, began to 
make swift ravages in a body rendered anaemic 
by sorrow. . . Since the terrible catastrophe he had 
never been himself. Bowed down with melan- 
choly that nothing could alleviate, he looked like 
a mourning, terror-stricken shade. The foreign 
ambassadors, and among them Giovanni Michiel, 
noticed that he always held his head down, that he 
no longer dared to look men in the face, but kept 
his eyes closed. Occasionally when he was 
addressed he made an effort and raised his eyelids, 
but after a swift glance he dropped them again. 
contemporary portrait, of the school of Clouet, 
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Rideau, depicts him with pale tired features, hag- 
gard eyes, and transparent tremulous hands—an 
arresting image of a man racked by remorse and 
the haunting obsession of a fixed idea. He spat 
blood, and the doctors declared that he was 
““ consumptive.”” Day by day, consumed by fever, 
he grew gradually feebler and thinner. In the 
spring of 1574 he was nothing but a skeleton drag- 
ging himself painfully along. In May, reduced to 
a state of extreme weakness, he took to his bed 
which he never left again. During the night of the 
29-30th he had an attack, when he was thought 
to be in extremis, and exclaimed in agonized tones ; 
“* Oh, what streams of blood! . . . God forgive me! 
. . . | don’t know where I am! . . . I am lost!” He 
was in a bath of perspiration and wept bitterly. 
The nurse who was watching him wiped his face 
with a handkerchief. On the morning of the 30th 
he sent for the Duke of Alencon and the King of 
Navarre, and told them that after his death his 
mother would be Regent, and that they must obey 
her. He confided a little child he had to the care 
of Henry of Béarn. He then received the Sacra- 
ment and was given Extreme Unction. On the 
31st, Catherine de’ Medici, who never left him, tried 
to say a few words to him on affairs of State, but 
he gave her to understand that “earthly things 
were no longer of any account to him.” The end 
was at hand, and at four o’clock in the evening he 
died. The last word that passed his lips was 


“ Mother! . . .” 
A. R. Baytey. 


PANISH DOLLARS CURRENT IN 
ENGLAND, 1797 (clxxxi. 331, 362).—In 
1797 an attempt was made by the Treasury 
to supplement the deficiency of silver coinage 
by the issue of Spanish dollars, and half, 
quarter, and eighth dollars, countermarked 
on the obverse with the bust of George ITI— 
the stamp, a small oval one, being that used 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company for stamping 
the plate of this country. These counter- 
stamped dollars, etc., have on one side the 
bust of Charles III, or IV, of Spain, and on 
the reverse the Spanish arms. The dollar 
was to be current at 4s. 9d., which gave rise 
to the saying, “‘:two kings’ heads not worth 
a crown.” On account of the numerous for- 
geries of this counterstamp, another one was 
adopted in 1804. It was somewhat larger, 
octagonal in shape, with the king’s head as 
on the Maundy penny of the time. This 
stamp also was soon counterfeited. In the 
same year the Bank of England received per- 
mission to issue a dollar of the current value 
of 5s. Owing to the almost entire suppression 
of the silver currency in Ireland, and to the 
miserable condition of what did exist, much 
inconvenience resulted. To remedy this evil 
the Bank of Ireland in 1804, following the 
example of the Bank of England, obtained 
leave of the Privy Council to issue a silver 
token to pass current for 6s. These tokens 


were struck by Boulton at the Soho mint, and 
were made out of old Spanish pillar-dollars, 
A. R. Baytey. 


See 3 S. ix. 368 under ‘Spanish Dollars,’ 
where there is a quotation from a letter of 
Robert Southey’s dated April 26, 1797, 
printed in Joseph Cottle’s ‘ Keminiscences of 
Coleridge and Southey,’ 1847, p. 210. 

At 358. x. 38 a correspondent writes that the 
dollars passed for four shillings and ninepence 
and quotes :— 

The times are out of joint we all must own, 

When two Kings’ heads combined aren’t worth 


one crown. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


(LD WIND INSTRUMENTS (clxxxi. 360). 
—We have in the Hereford Museum two 
instruments similar to those mentioned by 
A. C. E, in his inquiry. One is a flute in D 
of about 1820, stamped with the maker’s 
name, E. G. Williams. The other is a 
clarinet in C also of about 1820. The two 
lower sections are stamped ‘‘ Cramer and Son, 
London,’’ and the two ‘upper sections are 


stamped ‘‘ Hale.” 
F. C. Morgan, 


Hereford. Curator. 


RGING AND COINING (clxxxi. 332).— 
There is an interesting record in the Here- 
ford archives of the year 1560 when David 
Thomas was presented for forgery of coins. 
He was asked ‘‘ whether he dyd washe & 
counterfett any pece or peces of sylver of 
englyshe money called two pence ferthings & 
whether he dyd counterfett the same to the 
symylytude of syxepence and the same 60 
counterfetted dyd utter hyt unto any person, 
for any kynde of stuffe.’’ In a second docu- 
ment giving evidence against David Thomas 
for treason in this matter he was called a 
Rebellyon & a traytor’’ because of this 
forgery. It is also said that he ‘‘ dyd utter 
the same for hens at the hyghe crosse of 
hereford.”’ 
F. C. Morgan, 
Public Library, Hereford. Librarian. 


IR SAMUEL FERGUSON: A POEM 
(clxxxi, 331).—The poem telling how 
Anna Grace was nee away by the fairies 
is entitled ‘The Fairy Thorn,’ and is con- 
tained in ‘A Treasury of Irish Poetry,’ ed. 
by Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston, 
pub. by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1900; 
and in ‘ The Ballad Poetry of Ireland,’ ed. by 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, pub. by James 
Duffy & Co. Ltd., Welington Quay, Dublin, 
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30th edition at 6d., 1866. 
recent editions. 
If required I would send your correspondent 


a copy. 
J. J. McAvtirre. 
15, Parkfield Road, Bradford. 


[PvE OF THE PAST (clxxxi. 342).—There 

seem to be two opinions on this matter, at 
any rate with regard to old houses. The fol- 
lowing letter from the late Sir Laurence 
Gomme appeared in The Times on 19 July, 
1912 : 


There are more 


We Britons are certain thely most accomplished 
Philistines in the world. We are supposed to have 
a history that is worth knowing and to possess 
memorials of that history in many an interesting 
and picturesque spot in country, town or village. 
In The Times of this morning [18th] are recorded 
(1) a find of gold coins at Corstopitum; (2) the 
destruction of the old Castle Inn at Kingston; (3) 
the exhibition in London of the Globe Room from 
Banbury. The find of gold coins is the record of 
science and will be properly dealt with. But the 
other two cases are simply monstrous iniquities. 
The destruction at Kingston is mixed up with a 
record of the owner’s greatcare of the oak staircase, 
and the destruction of the Banbury inn is accom- 
panied by the sickening exhibition of it in London 
and the expression of delight that it was not going 
to America. Side by side with these examples of 
Englishmen’s care for their historic memorials is the 
introduction of a Government Bill for the protection 
of ancient monuments. What is needed is a Bill 
to prevent English people from being humbugs by 
pretending to care for their history. 

Sir Laurence’s letter was probably written 
in the heat of the moment, but the examples 
he cites might at one time have been multi- 
plied. A bad case was the removal of the 
eighteenth-century wainscotting from Tudor 
House, Lyme Regis: it was my good fortune 
to be able to furnish the local museum with 
photographs taken some years before the 
rooms were dismantled and the decorations 
shipped to America. 

A friend living in a Wiltshire town noticed 
not so long ago that the smaller seventeenth- 
and cighteenth-century houses disappeared 
with unpleasant frequency. Receiving infor- 
mation that the materials of these houses— 
houses too unimportant to come within the 
ambit of the Ancient Monuments Act—were 
transported to Chester to repair the old 
houses of that city, he at once formed a small 
syndicate to purchase (and lease) these lesser 
houses as they come into the market, and he 
has thus defeated the scandalous practice. 


J. Pavut pe Castro. 
PLIZABETHAN SERMONS (clxxxi. 218, 


278, 347).—I am indebted to Mr. AcKER- 
MANN for pointing out a vague and misleading 


phrase; another instance of ‘‘ Brevity is 
mother of obscurity.” When writing the 
words ‘‘ as now”’ I had in mind the religious 
products of the last one hundred years (and, 
specially, my half-century experience among 
books) ; as compared with the output of Tudor 
days—certainly not of so narrow a purview as 
the last three years. A rapid decline set in, 
during World War No. 2, for Theology. The 
year 1940 witnessed a slump to less than one- 
half of the issues of 1910. 

An annual analysis of all book classes did 
not begin apparently until 1907, so that one 
cannot give precise figures for the years before 
that date. For a very long time Religion held 
first, or near-top, place numerically in the 
twenty-five assorted groups. My reply did not 
consider ‘“‘sales’’ or ‘‘ reentages,’’ but 
simply press production of Religion as a class. 
It clearly stated ‘‘ more. . . than any other 
subject.”’ 

Within this twentieth century religious 
publications have begun to diminish, being 
ousted and overwhelmed as a class by Fiction, 
and in latter years also by the groups under 
Education and Politics. 

If one counted all the varied reprints of 
Bibles, Prayers, and Hymns, the annual total 
under Religion would be much larger. 

As for “‘sales,’’ it is well-nigh impossible to 
get at the facts. Publishers as a rule do not 
give that private information away; except 
when advertising some outstanding success ; 
but a few years ago I saw it stated, by the 
leading Bible Society, that the annual Bible 
sales alone ran into millions of copies, count- 
ing all the various tongues and dialects. 

A comparative table (v.  Whitaker’s 
“‘ Cumulative List ’’ and ‘ The English Cata- 
logue’) shows that for the years 1907 to 1916 
(inclusive), the Religious Section numbered 
9,245 issues; or rather fewer than three new 
issues for every working day. The last five 
years, 1936 to 1940, totalled 3,997 issues; 
— slightly fewer than three per working 

ay. 
Wa. Jaccarp. 


Until Mr. AckerMANN defines what he 
understands by a subject his criticisms of 
Capt. JacGarp’s assertion that Religion, 
to-day as always, is responsible for more 
printed matter than any other subject, are not 
valid. Is (a) Technology, (b) Engineering, 
(c) Electrical Engineering, or (d) Radio 
Engineering, to be regarded as the ‘‘ subject ”’ 
for comparative purposes? Alternatively is it 
Medicine, Physiology, Anatomy, or Thera- 
peutics? Law might be considered a good 
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paralle] to Religion, but as a book subject it 
bears no comparison to it. The highest groups 
(excluding Fiction and Juvenile works) given 
in Whitaker’s ‘‘ Cumulative Book List,’’ for 
the last two years, are :— 

1940 
Educational (including school books 

of all sorts) 
Religion and Theology . 

Politics and Economics .. 
Biography and Memoirs 

Medical and Surgical (including 

Physiology, etc.) .. .. .... 
Oriental 
Travel, etc. = 


Essays and Belles Lettres 


Technical Handbooks 

Law and Parliamentary 

Sociology 
Botany, Horticulture, Agriculture 


Art and Architecture .. .. 

Natural History and Zoology . 

Engineering, Electricity and Mech- 

Chemistry and Physics 

Here are two detail subjects :— 

From this comoparison the statement seems 


to be well justified. 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


WARMED GARDEN 
175).—In the old south garden wall of 
Beeleigh Abbey, 300ft. by 8ft. high, presum- 
ably seventeenth-century, two openings exist 
with stune surrounds; in the centre are cir- 
cular openings evidently intended for the 
insertion of a pipe. I cannot detect, at this 
stage, on the north side, any provision for a 
fire, but many years ago an old gardener told 
me that this method of heating the walls was 
not uncommon, 


WALLS (clxxxi. 


R. E. THomas. 


KNIGHTS OF THE CRESCENT (clxxxi. 
300).—In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1806, i., 330) is an ‘‘ Abstract of a Public 
Act or Firman, relating to the Institution of 
the Order of the Crescent, delivered by the 
Porte to Alexander Stratton, Esq., his 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Constantinople, July 6, 1804.’ Translated 
from the Turkish. 
J. ARpaGH. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT TURNING 
RED (clxxxi. 344).—The sacred elephant 
of Siam and Burmah is really an albino. The 


skin is nearly naked except for a few sparse 
hairs which seem like faint remnants of a 
woolly fur; this, in conjunction with the 
Indian elephant’s intolerance of extreme heat, 
indicates an origin in temperate climates. 

The difference between a grey horse and a 
White horse is that the former has a black 
skin, the latter a pink skin. The writer had 
a white polo-pony named ‘Pink ’Un”; 
when he grew hot and sweated in the game, 
his colour appeared a rosy pink. 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


LK-SPEECH: “ GROW ” (clxxxi. 244), 
_—The following is from G. A. B. Dewar’s 
‘Life and Sport in Hampshire,’ 1908, p. 247, 
I knew that his bit of land was poor and un- 
promising when he got his lease of it, but I only 
realised later the patient immense toil which has 
made it fit for a crop. It needed more preparation 
than plough and harrow, couch fire and manure to 
fit that rude land for wheat. 

At either end of the wheat field I found a huge 
heap of stones full five feet high: it looked as if 
there must be a hundred tons of stones at least in 
each of these heaps... 

And still the women gathered and gathered, and 
for each flint they gathered four others seemed to 
grow. 

See flints picked on such a field and you will 
realise the truth of this. I watched stone-pickers at 
work once on a bit of grubbed woodland and the 
field was hardly clear of flints than lo! the field was 
thick with flints. Stones grow, English peasants who 
toil on flinty soil have told me, and it is not quite a 
fallacy. To-day the smallholder’s field is thick 
again with “ everlasting flints,” only not too thick 
for cultivation: his first crop of corn has grown 


gold. 
J. P, pp C, 


Many years since, when I first heard the 
idea, in Cambridgeshire farming circles, of 
flint-stones in arable fields growing and in- 
creasing in size am.ually, I treated it asa 
joke, but soon discovered the belief to be 
serious and widespread. On chalky soils the 
sticky accretion of lime-soil adhering, as a 
rule, to each flint, may be the basis for such 
a theory. 

Wo. Jaccarp. 


SANDALWOOD (clxxxi. 360).—There is a 

fair description of this under its botani- 
cal name Santalum album in Dr. Watts’s 
‘Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India’; and in the course of the article the 
books or articles he refers to are: Dr. D. E. 
Hutchins’ ‘ Indian Forester.’; Dr. G. Bidie, 
‘Memorandum on Sandalwood’; Drury, 
‘Useful Plants of India.’ 

IF. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of American English on Histori- 
cal Principles. Compiled under the editor- 
ship of Sir William Craigie and James R. 
Hulbert. Part XI, Honk-Land pirate. 
(Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d. net). 


quE range of the alphabet dealt with in this 
part xi of the American Dictionary, 
abounds in interesting words, for but little of 
it is covered by Latin derivation with a com- 
mon prefix. We pick out, as usual, for men- 
tion, some of the words bearing the mark +, 
which signifies that either in form or in use, 
they are of American origin. ‘‘ Hoodlum ”’ 
meets us on the first page; it originated, we 
are told, in San Francisco about 1870 and 
was the subject of many concocted theories 
about 1877. The first quotation for it is from 
the Sacramento Weekly Union of 24 Feb. 
1872, to wit: ‘‘ All the boys to be trained as 
.. + polite loafers, street hounds, hoodlums, 
and bummers ”’; the last is of 1913. ‘‘ Hood- 
lum’”’ it is noted is also a name for the English 
Sparrow. ‘‘ Hurrah-boy”’ for a violently 


enthusiastic partisan appears as an invention 


of about 1836; the latest quotation for it is 
of 1885. ‘‘ Juba,” the noisy, rollicking negro 
dance—with phrases ‘‘to dance juba,”’ ‘‘ to 
pat juba’’—is abundantly illustrated but 
without suggestion concerning origin. “‘King’’ 
as designation for a leading man in any sport 
or business is now pretty familiar here; in 
America it may further denote ‘‘ anything of 
economic importance’’ (‘‘. . . in the West 
wheat and corn are king, but in Vermont 
grass, if it is not king, is the foundation of 
all ood farming.’’). 

Among historical phrases we may note “‘the 
man on horseback’? for the person in 
authority which was applied in the first in- 
stance to General U. S. Grant. (“‘ Horse- 
back opinion,” with first quotation 1879, 
means an off-hand opinion given without full 
consideration), A ‘‘house lot’’ goes back to 
the early seventeenth century, and the allot- 
ment of land with the sense of ‘‘ a parcel 
of land of a size regarded as . . . suitable for 
a dwelling house or home.’ ‘‘ Hunting 
grounds,’ as the region frequented by Indian 
hunters, seems to have already become a word 
of official parlance in 1721. ‘‘ Immediatist ’’ 
—one who in general favours action without 
delay—had historically the meaning of one 
who favoured the immediate abolition of 
slavery. A special meaning of “‘ impress- 
ment’? was the practice of impressing 
American sailors for service on British ships 


(1807). ‘‘Inaugurate,” ‘‘ inauguration,” 
were fixed apparently in 1789 as the words 
to denote the induction into office of a Presi- 
dent of the United States—extended easily to 
induction of other public officials. The great 
historical word of these letters is, of course, 
” in the sense of Freedom 
from the political control of England.” In 
1768 it is still the word of general significance 
requiring to be qualified; by 1786 it stands 
alone in its full political meaning. The first 
date quoted for its use in the official dating 
of documents is 1796; as an equivalent for 
Independence Day (1841) it appears in 
1799 (J. Cowles Diary. 28 Thursday, In- 
dependence which they celebrate ’’). The word 
“Indian” with its numerous combinations 
occupies nearly ten pages, to read through 
which is to get a vivid sense of the background 
of modern American life. ‘‘ Indian summer,” 
we notice, has as yet no settled derivation 
found for it; about half-a-dozen explanations 
. the term are offered. One—of 1823—says 
at 


The Indian Summer . . . is caused by millions 
of acres ... being in a . . . flaming, blazing, 
smoking fire . . . Why called Indian? Because 
these fires seem to have originated with the native 
tribes . . . who by these means start, disturb, and 
pen up the game. 

Under ‘‘Indian”’ are also four or five 
phrases apart from ‘‘ honest Injun”’; thus 
“to play Indian ’’ is to keep a stolid counten- 
ance ; ‘‘ to sing Indian,” to behave defiantly ; 
“to see Indians,’’ to suffer from excess of 
strong drink, ‘‘Indian file’’ is found in 1758 
“Indian giver,’ ‘‘Indian giving” (1848: 
1837) refer to the alleged Indian practice 
of expecting an equivalent return for any- 
thing given or else to have the gift given back. 
Another historical expression of which the 
significance is likely to need the dictionary 
to perpetuate it, is ‘‘ ironclad oath,’’ “ the 
name given to the stringent oath of office 
prescribed by Congress in 1862 and required at 
the end of the Civil War from office holders 
in the reconstructed states. It aimed at the 
exclusion of all who had participated in the 
‘“yebellion.’’ ‘‘Joker ’’ dates from the present 
century in legislative significance: ‘‘ an un- 
obtrusive clause inserted in a bill to affect its 
operation in a way not consistent with its 
ostensible purpose.’’ ‘‘ Jonathan,’ the 
generic nickname for the American people, 
is quoted first from 1724. The ‘‘ Battle of 
the Kegs’’ recalls an amusing incident in the 
War of Independence when the British, 
having been warned of gunpowder kegs set 
floating down the Delaware River against 
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them, spent a whole day firing at everything 
they could see on the river that looked like 
a keg. ‘‘ Kitchen cabinet” is a survival 
denoting ‘‘a coterie of personal unofficial 
advisers to President Andrew Jackson ”’ ; and 
another such is ‘‘ Know-Nothing party,” 
with ‘‘ Know-Nothingism,” the label in the 
fifties of last century of the American party. 

To quote a few terms of sport or business : 
at baseball a ball thrown or batted very hard 
or fast is a ‘‘ hot ball ’’ (1868); the man who 
solicits patronage for a hotel is a “ hotel 
runner ’’ (1848) ; ‘‘ house-burning ”’ is a term 
of tobacco manufacture and signifies injury 
done to the leaf in the process of curing with- 
in a house (1640-1772) ; ‘‘ hurricane deck ’’— 
the upper deck, or weather deck, of a river 
steamer—goes back to 1833. The American 
uses of “improve”? and ‘‘ improvement 
make up a curious detail of the American 
language, largely developed in New England, 
where ‘‘ to improve’’ can mean simply to 
occupy a place, and, from 1640 on and 
throughout the eighteenth-century, could also 
mean to employ. ‘‘ Improvements ’’ may still 
be used for buildings or fences. ‘‘ Inclined 
railway ’’ (1833) is the regular term for a 
cable-car line used on a steep slone. ‘‘ Jor- 
nada or Jornado,”’ which may be either 
a day’s travel or an expanse of desert country, 
is interesting as borrowed from the Spanish 
of the south-west. ‘‘ Key log’’ was adopted 
round about 1857; it names the log which, in 
river driving, gets wedged and so starts a 
jam, ‘‘ Interlock,’’ as an intransitive verb, 
describes the situation and the flow of rivers 
which in their course ‘‘ interfere ’’ with one 
another “‘ after the manner that an Indian 
explained ... to me”’ says a writer of 1693, 
‘When he clapt the Fingers of one hand 
*twixt those of the other, crying, they meet 
thus.’ ‘‘Intervale’’ ‘‘ Intervale land’’ are 
early developments, influenced by taking the 
syllable val as equivalent to ‘“‘ vale,’’ of the 
expression ‘‘ interval land’’ used from the 
seventeenth century for flat, alluvial land by 
the side of a river. 

A curious word is ‘‘illy,’”? which perhaps 
is not holding its own against widespread 
disapproval, though the last quotation is 
dated 1925. Its condemnation is shown by 
a whole block of quotations here. It started 
in the 1780's. ‘‘ Jack,’’ as the name for a 
flag in America, means “a blue flag with a 
white five-pointed star for each State in the 


“oe 


Union.”” A “ jack-knife’’—a large clasp 
knife—was given as a prize for homeliness my 
(1804). Jack-leg ’’ from the eightcen-fifties, @ 
has been used for an incompetent person org 
shyster—for such a lawyer especially. Presi-@ 
dent Jackson’s name has given rise to several § 
expressions now become historical, and 60, to 
a lesser extent, has Jefferson’s. ‘‘ Jayhawk-§ 
ing’’ seems to have come up in the early§ 
sixties of last century as a term for stealing, J 
raiding, oppressing; from ‘‘ Jayhawker,” ag 
Kansas word which, during the Civil War,@ 
meant a freebooter, and later was applied to@ 
a marauder generally. ‘‘Jay’’ itself has 
become an adjective meaning countrified. 

Names of foods are fairly numerous: we 
have ‘‘ hot Tamale ’’—said to be a Mexicang 
food consisting of ground meat highly 
seasoned, coated with corn meal and steamed 
in corn husks (1844); ‘‘ice cream’’ first 
quoted from 1744, but with a variant ‘‘ iced 
cream ’’ of 1688; ‘‘ johnnycake’’ (1739) a flat 
cake of corn meal—an obscure name which§ 
may be from ‘‘ jonakin,’’? equally obscure, 
“To jerk’’ in the sense of curing meat orgy 
fish by cutting it into strips and drying it by @ 
sun or fire, is one of the not very common 
words derived from American Spanish—cham§ 
quear, itself from the Peruvian. “ Jug” ing 
America, has acquired a new development— 
meaning a vessel ‘‘tapering rapidly at the 
top to a small orifice with a stopper.”’ ‘‘ Jump. 
ing-off place ’’ besides its more obvious mean- 
ing and antedating that, means the farthest 
limit of the civilised world, or the edge of the 
earth. The colloquial ‘‘I want to know”9 
(is it possible ?—well, well!) goes back as far 
as 1840. There is the curious syllable ker as 
“* first element in echoic formations to heigh- 
ten their force.”” Apparently this started in 
the eighteen-forties, and many of the forma- 
tions are what the dictionary calls ‘‘ occasion- 
alisms,”” but ‘‘ kerchunk,” ‘‘ kerplunk,’’ and 
“‘kerflummux ”’ seem to be now accepted as¥ 
words. 

The fauna and flora of the United States 
— a good deal of interesting illustration 
ere, 
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